THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
course, follow that a man who had not been to the schools
knew nothing, or that he cared little for learning. Nor was
the possession of a degree any guarantee that a man would
continue scholarly pursuits when he settled down to discharge
a parochial ministry. The pressure of his social and economic
life told against it. There is constant complaint, coming mosdy
from monks whose profession relieved them from the tempta-
tion, that the secular clergy quickly became rustics again once
they were buried in a remote parish:" all here studie is granges,
shepe, nete, and rentes, and to gadre gold and sylver," said
Master Rypon. Rusticity was always an enemy to learning,
and the parish priest could hardly help acquiring the mind of
a rustic when his living so often depended on his knowledge
of country way and life.
In the majority of villages the priest strove with the serf
to win a living from the products of the earth. He was priest
first, but agriculturalist after; or, as an early Parson Trufliber,
he might even be primarily an agriculturalist. His beasts fed
side by side with those of his parishioners on the commons,
and he bargained at the neighbouring market against his
fellows in the hope of making a good purchase, or effecting
a profitable exchange.1
But even if all the implications of such a statement are
granted, they do not amount to a charge of faithlessness and
sloth, and from another source comes evidence which suggests
that in many parishes a real and consistent effort was made to
discharge the ministry faithfully. The congregations most
certainly heard sermons, and the parochial clergy preached
them, though there was constant bickering as to whether they
or wandering friars were the more apt to preach the Word
1H. S. Bennett, op. cit., p. 31,
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